United  Farmer 


What  is 
LOYALTY? 


Loyalty  is  a  big  word  with  a  big  meaning  that 
always  wins  praise  and  honors.  Sometimes  it  is  heroic 
and  sensational,  but  more  often  it  is  just  plain  every- 
day, work-a-day  loyalty,  like  the  kind  a  man  or  woman 
has  for  their  job  and  the  organization  to  which  they 
belong. 

Loyalty  contributes  much  to  setting  one  organi- 
zation apart  from  others  as  it  is  essential  to  team 
work  and  the  desire  to  do  a  good  job. 

Most  people  are  instinctively  loyal,  for  loyalty 
is  basically  decency  plus  good  common  sense.  It 
transcends  the  individual  and  in  so  doing  makes  the 
individual  a  part  of  an  organization,  and  in  turn  makes 
the  organization  a  part  of  them. 

UFA  is  proud  to  be  associated  with  men  and 
women  who  have  been  with  our  organization  for  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty  years.  The 
United  Farmer  salutes  the  petroleum  agents  and  staff 
members  who  recently  received  Service  Awards. 

Service  Awards  presentations  to  the  oil  agents 
will  be  made  at  the  February  and  March  sales  meet- 
ings of  the  Petroleum  Division. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

Business 

Will  continue  to  go  where  invited  and  will  remain 
where  appreciated. 
Reputations 

Will  continue  to  be  made  by  many  acts  and  to 
be  lost  by  one. 
Go-givers 

Will  become  the  best  go-getters. 
"The  Extra  Mile" 

Will  suffer  no  traffic  jams. 
Performance 

Will  continue  to  outsell  promises. 
Enthusiasm 

Will  continue  to  be  as  contagious  as  ever. 
People 

Will  go  on  preferring  to  do  business  with  friends. 
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Circular  Corral  System  for  Justa- 
mere  Farms  Sale,  custom  designed 
by  Vic  Willoughby  and  Chuck  Corah. 


LEVAR  LEISHMAN 

UFA  Agent 

Hillspring 

June  15,  1943 


GORDON  AGAR 

Farm  Supply  Division 

Purchaser 
Calgary  Head  Office 
November  1,  1947 


:IFTEEN  YEARS 


JIM  FRASER 

UFA  Agent 
Rockyford,  Alberta 
August  22,  1952 


RAY  FERGUSON 

UFA  Agent 
Sylvan  Lake 
May  5,  1953 


JACK  WILLIAMS 

UFA  Agent 
Lethbridge,  Alberta 
June  17,  1953 


METRO  STARCH  UK 

Warehouseman 
Edmonton  Farm 

Supply  Centre 
March  16,  1957 


HERVY  WATSON 

UFA  Agent 
Rochfort  Bridge 
July  9,  1962 

GERALD  BEAUDOIN 

UFA  Agent 
Worsley 

December  10,  1962 

BILL  GARNETT 

UFA  Agent 
Vermilion 

January  15,  1963 

C\ 

LAWRENCE  SAMSON 

UFA  Agent 
Trochu 

June  17,  1963 

i 

CLARENCE  JOBS 

Sales  Representative 
F.D.D.  South 
January  15,  1962 


HARRY  MELNYCHUK 

Head  Warehouseman 
Camrose  Farm  Supply  Centre 
April  30,  1962 


Salute 


BILL  LE  BLANC 

Marketing  Supervisor 
Petroleum  Division 
October  1,  1967 


FIVE  YEARS 


BOB  HUDSON 

Head  Warehouseman 
Calgary  Farm 

Supply  Centre 
January  16,  1967 


DON  JICKLING 

Assistant  Manager 
Grande  Prairie  Farm 

Supply  Centre 
April  17,  1967 


DALE  MYERS 

Warehouseman 
Edmonton  Farm 

Supply  Centre 
May  16,  1967 


CARL  MIERLO 

Assistant  Manager 
Calgary  Farm 

Supply  Centre 
February  1,  1967 


CHUCK  CORAH 

Manager 
F.D.D.  South 
September  5,  1967 


KEN  JENDRICK 

Head  Warehouseman 
Westlock  Farm  Supply  Centre 
November  1,  1967 


PETER  MALINOWSKI 

Sales  Representative 
F.D.D.  North 
June  1,  1967 


CHARLES  ROBINSON 

Plumbing  &  Water  Consultant 
Calgary  Farm  Supply  Centre 
November  15,  1967 


JACK  WILLIAMS  —  LETHBRIDGE,  ALBERTA 


Jack  and  Helen  Williams. 


The  first  contact 

Quite  a  few  years  ago,  a  young  factory  represen- 
tative named  Jack  Williams  called  on  the  manager 
of  UFA'S  Farm  Supply  Division  to  interest  him  in 
a  new  type  of  synthetic  paint  product. 

Not  only  did  he  sell  UFA  some  paint,  but  by 
the  time  the  young  man  was  through  with  his  ap- 
pointment, he  had  agreed  to  a  suggestion  that  he 
sell  wagon  trailers,  Babroski  loaders,  sump  pumps 
and  other  allied  lines. 

This  was  Jack  Williams'  first  contact  with  UFA 
but  it  certainly  wasn't  his  last. 

Sometime  later  UFA  contacted  Mr.  Williams. 
An  agent  was  needed  for  the  Lethbridge  bulk  plant 
which  was  then  located  in  the  downtown  area  of 
Lethbridge.  The  sales  volume  at  the  Lethbridge 
agency,  at  that  time,  was  slightly  over  100,000 


gallons,  so  this  was  not  exactly  a  thriving  business. 
But  on  June  17th,  1953,  Jack  Williams  joined  UFA 
as  the  petroleum  agent  in  Lethbridge. 

Generating  Business 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  to  generate  busi- 
ness was  to  start  a  regular  farm  call  program  and 
this  was  many  years  before  there  was  an  official 
Petroleum  Award  Program.  He  set  up  gallonage 
goals  and  in  order  to  achieve  them  knocked  on 
rural  doors. 

Farm  calls  proved  to  be  effective,  but  to  be 
retrospective  Jack  feels  that  the  best  advertising 
was  and  still  is,  "word  of  mouth".  Over  the  years 
he  has  earned  a  reputation  for  efficient  friendly 
service  but  what  is  more  important  to  Jack  is  that 
his  customers  are  his  friends  and  that's  the  way 
they  are  recognized  at  the  Lethbridge  agency. 
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AGENT  OF  THE  MONTH  (cont'd.) 


Personalization  in  Business 

And  Jack  does  do  many  extra  things  for  his 
customers.  He  realizes  that  business  has  become 
much  more  commercialized  but  Jack  doesn't  feel 
that  in  any  way  this  should  deplete  "personalization" 
in  business. 

To  name  only  some  of  the  things  Jack  Williams 
does  for  his  customers  —  he  personally  calls  on 
all  his  customers  at  the  end  of  September.  He 
always  carries  a  dividend  statement  with  him  and 
is  glad  to  explain  it  in  detail.  Jack  has  averaged 
out  figures  and  is  able  to  show  that  if  members 
buy  all  their  product  from  UFA,  approximately  every 
ninth  year  they  will  receive  an  entire  year's  gallon- 
age  free. 

In  addition  to  giving  each  customer  a  calendar 
at  Christmas,  Jack  also  gives  the  family  a  box  of 
chocolates.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  given 
out  the  calendars  and  chocolates  at  the  office  but 
if  someone  doesn't  call  in,  Jack  makes  it  a  point 
to  personally  deliver  his  Xmas  package  to  their 
home. 

During  the  fruit  season  Jack  goes  once  a  month 
to  visit  his  86-year-old  aunt  who  is  still  active  and 
running  her  own  store  in  the  Okanagan  Valley.  He 
brings  back  whatever  fruit  is  in  season  and  sells 
it  at  cost  to  his  customers. 

If  one  of  the  Lethbridge  petroleum  customers 
lives  outside  the  Lethbridge  exchange,  Jack  tells 
them  to  call  him  collect.  Surprisingly  enough  very 
few  do,  but  Jack  doesn't  want  the  negligible  amount 
of  a  phone  call  to  deter  a  customer  from  calling 
him  for  an  order. 

Jack  makes  it  a  point  that  each  customer  knows 
his  home  phone  number  as  well  as  his  business 
number.  He  doesn't  feel  it  an  imposition  if  his 
customers  call  him  at  home  because  they  are  his 
friends,  and  if  they  find  it  necessary  to  call  him 
after  business  hours,  it  has  usually  been  in  an 
emergency  and  he  respects  this  fact. 

If  a  customer  lives  quite  a  distance  from  town 
and  doesn't  get  into  Lethbridge  too  often,  when  he 
calls  in  an  order  he  is  aked  if  he  needs  any  parts, 
etc.  from  town. 

If  one  of  the  Lethbridge  agency  trucks  sees  a 
motorist  who  is  stalled,  the  driver  will  always  stop 
and  ask  if  he  can  be  of  assistance. 

His  customers  are  his  friends 

In  every  sense  Jack  Williams'  customers  are 
people  who  are  his  friends.  His  customers'  needs 
are  a  responsibility  that  he  has  willingly  assumed. 
He  is  very  much  interested  in  working  to  increase 


Michael  Ujvari  of  Hardieville,  Alberta  paying  his  bill. 
Mr.  Ujvari  is  one  of  the  many  loyal  customers  who  has 
enjoyed  his  business  relationship  with  Jack. 


his  gallonage  but  at  no  time  does  he  feel  that  the 
personal  interest  he  takes  in  his  customers  is  too 
much  trouble  or  too  time  consuming. 

This  is  the  way  Jack  runs  his  business.  He  has 
built  it  up  into  one  of  UFA's  top  agencies,  but 
what  is  more  important  to  Jack  is  his  relationship 
with  his  customers. 

Jack  Williams 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  native  of  Souris,  Manitoba. 
He  grew  up  in  a  family  that  was  interested  and 
believed  in  co-operatives.  For  many  years,  his  father 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Manitoba  Wheat  Pool. 

Jack  apprenticed  in  the  undertaking  business 
and  worked  in  this  field  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
also  tried  a  stint  at  railroading.  When  he  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  UFA  he  was  selling  paint  for 
a  friend  of  his,  a  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Wolfe  was  an 
European  chemist  who  had  immigrated  to  Canada. 
His  first  job  was  as  a  farm  hand,  but  his  employer 
allowed  him  to  conduct  experiments  on  an  old 
stove.  The  result  was  a  synthetic  paint  product 
which  Mr.  Wolfe  submitted  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment who  not  only  liked  the  product  —  they  ordered 
two  carloads.  In  a  short  time,  Alma  Paint  &  Varnish 
was  in  business.  The  farmer's  loft  became  the  fac- 
tory and  to  promote  the  paint  after  the  first  initial 


Pegboard  wall  inside  the  agency  office  where  Jack 
usually  has  a  full  display  of  items  he  stocks. 


order,  Jack  Williams  became  a  salesman  for  his 
friend,  Mr.  Wolfe. 

Anyone  who  knows  Jack  Williams  will  tell  you 
that  he  is  indeed  a  friend  to  have.  While  his  leisure 
hours  are  limited  he  always  has  time  to  spend  as- 
sisting farmers  with  any  problems  they  might  en- 
counter. Distance  to  serve  a  'customer  or  help  a 
friend  is  not  an  issue  with  Jack,  as  he  has  traveled 
over  70  miles  to  serve  some  members  with  a  prod- 
uct. He  delivers  south,  almost  to  the  border,  and 
also  his  area  of  delivery  encompasses  Warner,  Skiff, 
Conrad  and  Grassy  Lake. 

At  the  Agency 

Jack's  drivers  at  the  agency  are  well  bonused 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  Jack  is  fully  appreciative 
of  the  way  they  hustle  in  order  to  keep  customers 
serviced. 

Three  trucks  are  used,  a  1972  Ford  Louisville 
2000  gallon,  a  1968  Ford  1600  gallon  and  an  older 
model  Chevrolet.  Two  of  the  trucks  are  kept  busy 
most  of  the  time  and  Mr.  Williams  spends  the  ma- 
jority of  his  time  in  organizing  deliveries.  He  has 
two  key  stops  for  his  high  volume  users. 


In  the  1971  fiscal  year,  Jack  Williams  topped 
the  million  gallons  in  his  sales  of  light  products. 
This  was  a  24.5%  increase  over  the  previous  year 
and  Jack  also  showed  a  substantial  gain  of  22.8% 
in  his  motor  oil  and  an  astounding  52.7%  in  grease. 
The  1972  figures  aren't  available  as  yet,  but  by 
the  end  of  October  1972,  Jack  had  exceeded  his 
1971  sales  volume,  so  it  all  points  to  another  ex- 
cellent year  at  Lethbridge. 


The  Williams  Family 

Jack  and  his  very  charming  wife  Helen  have 
two  sons.  Jeff  is  a  teacher  in  Calgary  and  Trevor 
is  going  to  Tech  and  is  in  his  fourth  year  of  appren- 
ticeship. Both  sons  worked  with  and  helped  Mr. 
Williams  and  Trevor  still  helps  his  father  in  his 
spare  time. 

Jack  Williams  is  a  good  businessman  and  has 
been  an  outsanding  representative  for.  UFA.  How- 
ever, of  prime  importance  to  Jack  and  his  wife  is 
the  people  they  have  associated  with  in  their  busi- 
ness. 

To  Jack  and  Helen  Williams,  running  a  success- 
ful business  would  never  be  enough.  To  them  the 
most  important  aspect  has  been  the  contacts  and 
the  good  friendships  they  have  established. 


To  have  a  friend,  be  a  friend 

It  may  be  an  old  saying  that  to  have  a  friend 
you  must  be  a  friend,  but  to  Jack  Williams  this  is 
a  way  of  life.  He  never  feels  any  demands  made 
on  him  are  impositions,  they  are  requests  made 
by  friends  and  he  is  pleased  to  fill  them.  Mention 
Jack  Williams'  name  and  you'll  hear  a  little  story 
about  something  he  has  done  for  someone.  Jack 
is  a  modest  man  who  wouldn't  think  to  tell  you 
of  the  many  acts  of  kindness  he  has  performed  in 
his  lifetime.  He  doesn't  consider  them  good  deeds, 
this  is  just  his  way. 

United  Farmer  is  proud  to  acknowledge  Jack 
Williams  as  Agent  of  the  Month  and  with  it  also 
goes  the  warm  respect  he  has  earned  from  his  many 
friends  and  associates  in  our  Organization. 


Working  Together 

"As  our  interests  continue  to  broaden,  and  as 
our  finances  permit,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  develop 
deeper  relationships  with  other  organizations  — 
those  which  have  common  objectives  with  us.  Be- 
cause this  is  an  area  we  have  not  entered  deeply 
up  to  this  time,  due  to  lack  of  time  and  finance, 
we  have  chosen  as  a  theme  for  this  convention 
and  for  the  coming  year,  'Working  Together'. 

"We  must  not  only  work  with  Women  of  Uni- 
farm,  but  we  must  work  in  closer  liaison  with  Uni- 
farm,  with  Woman's  Institute,  with  Home  and  School, 
and  other  groups  at  local  and  provincial  levels.  We 
must  disperse  accurate  information,  analyze  and 
study  trends,  look  at  the  emerging  needs  of  our 
communities  and  maintain  a  viability  for  meaning- 
ful organization.  We  must  plan  together,  share  our 
meetings,  and  try  to  reach  a  common  goal  together." 

Discriminatory  clauses  removed 

These  remarks,  directed  to  the  delegates  at- 
tending the  Annual  Meeting  of  Women  of  Unifarm, 
were  made  by  Mrs.  Betty  Pedersen  of  Standard, 
Alberta.  Unanimously  elected  president  for  a  fourth 
term  to  this  prominent  women's  organization  Mrs. 
Pedersen  noted  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  made 
a  major  policy  statement  and  pledged  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  government  to  give  priority  and  consid- 
eration to  the  recommendations  in  the  Status  of 
Women  Report  and  to  the  removal  of  discrimination 
and  provision  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  all  fields 
of  Canadian  life.  Already  legislated  has  been  the 
removal  of  discriminatory  clauses  in  the  National 
Housing  Loan  Regulations,  and  access  to  credit  so 
that  women  are  more  able  to  obtain  mortgages. 
The  new  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  has  been 
revised  and  the  treatment  of  male  and  female  clients 
is  equal  under  the  law.  The  amended  Canadian 
Labour  Code  provides  for  maternity  leave  of  seven- 
teen weeks  and  prohibits  the  dismissal  of  an  em- 
ployee solely  because  she  is  pregnant.  For  the  first 
time  seven  women  are  taking  university  training 


under  the  various  programs  available  to  military 
personnel.  Previously,  free  university  education  was 
offered  only  to  males. 

Mrs.  Pedersen  went  on  to  say,  "The  tide  is 
slowly  turning  and  women  of  intelligence  and  ability 
are  getting  belated  recognition.  But  we  must  con- 
tinue to  remind  governments  at  all  levels  that  they 
have  promised  equality  of  opportunity  for  women 
not  because  we  are  women  —  but  because  we  are 
persons  of  intelligence  and  capability.  We  still  have 
not  achieved  equality  under  Canada  Pension  Plan, 
we  have  not  achieved  the  right  to  an  equal  share 
of  assets  accumulated  during  marriage,  and  in  many 
other  matters  of  concern  to  us.  We  must  still  devote 
our  energies  to  our  status." 

"A  Choice  of  Futures" 

"At  the  present  time  we  are  involved  in  a 
province-wide  study  on  the  report  of  the  Worth  Com- 
mision,  "A  Choice  of  Futures".  Once  again  we  are 
involving  many  groups  besides  our  own,  and  we 
hope  to  have  a  joint  submission  with  Unifarm  ready 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  outlining  to  the  cabinet 
our  concerns  over  educational  planning." 

"We  have  many  challenges  close  to  us  in  the 
Worth  Report  and  the  effects  of  education  are  too 
universal  to  allow  the  government  to  make  those 
choices  without  the  guidance  of  a  concerned  public." 

The  world  of  health 

"We  have  a  challenge  facing  us  too  in  the  world 
of  health.  There  has  been  much  talk  federally  and 
provincially,  about  the  decentralization  of  health 
services,  and  placing  co-ordinated  regional  health 
centers  at  strategic  points  throughout  the  province. 
In  these  centres,  physical  and  mental  health,  social 
welfare  and  other  related  services  would  be  co- 
ordinated under  one  roof  —  a  type  of  shopping 
centre  complex.  An  Utopian  situation  perhaps  — 
but  what  about  costs?  Are  we,  as  taxpayers,  pre- 
pared to  accept  added  financial  burdens  to  achieve 
this  advanced  concept  of  health  care?" 
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II  ii  if  si  rm 


Mrs.  Inga  Marr,  Twin  Butte,  vice-president,  Mrs.  Betty 
Pedersen,  Standard,  president,  and  Mrs.  May  Huddleston, 
outgoing  vice-president  of  Women  of  Unifarm. 


"In  our  affluent  society,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Poverty,  one  Canadian 
in  every  four  is  a  member  of  a  family  unit  whose 
income  is  below  the  poverty  line  —  a  ratio  of  25%. 
In  Alberta  a  hundred  thousand  people  are  benefi- 
ciaries of  social  allowance  and  social  assistance 
programs.  The  social  and  economic  effect  of  these 
programs  are  many  and  complex.  Many  of  these 
people  are  rural  people  forced  into  poverty  by  situ- 
ations beyond  their  control.  Are  we  prepared  to 
accept  the  concept  of  offering  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  social  justice  to  those  in  poverty  in 
order  to  assist  them  out  of  the  welfare  system  which 
is  degrading  and  lacking  in  humanitarianism?" 

The  Annual  Meeting 

Women  of  Unifarm  again  deserve  a  hearty  com- 
mendation for  the  professional  efficiency  evidenced 
at  their  Annual  Meeting. 

It  was  a  two-day  work  session  with  many  im- 
portant resolutions  passed.  These  resolutions  will 
be  presented  to  the  Government.  During  the  past 
year,  a  submission  was  made  to  the  Provincial  Cab- 
inet in  March,  one  to  the  Conservation  Authority 


Mrs.  Pansy  Molen,  the  busy  secretary  of  Unifarm  and 
Women  of  Unifarm,  and  Don  Freed,  Public  Relations  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool.  Mr.  Freed  was  a 
member  of  the  reaction  panel  on  "Social  Issues  of  Today". 


in  May,  and  one  to  the  Minister  of  Health  and  Social 
Development  in  September.  Delegates  showed  their 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  Senior  Citizens  and 
pledged  assistance  at  a  local  level  and  as  a  pro- 
vincial body  passed  resolutions  calling  for  better 
facilities  for  the  old. 

Women  of  Unifarm  will  ask  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment to  provide  assistance  to  villages  and  small 
towns  enabling  them  to  build  low  rental  apartments 
for  the  elderly  with  low  incomes,  and  pensioners. 
The  construction  of  such  units  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  these  people  to  remain  in  their  hometown, 
and  also  relieve  them  of  the  care  and  expense  of 
maintaining  a  home.  Another  resolution  dealing 
with  Senior  Citizens  suggested  that  the  facilities 
for  them  in  lodges  and  nursing  homes  and  auxiliary 
hospitals  provide  more  single  rooms  with  toilet  and 
basin  in  the  future. 

An  interesting  resolution  pertained  to  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan.  Under  the  plan  as  it  now  exists,  con- 
tributions made  by  a  woman  cannot  be  claimed  by 
her  husband  (if  she  should  die  before  65)  unless 
he  is  wholly  dependent  on  her  income  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  But  a  woman  on  the  other  hand,  will 
automatically  receive  her  husband's  pension  whether 
or  not  she  is  dependent  on  him. 


Delegates  responded  to  the  many  pertinent  items 
on  the  agenda  with  perceptive  and  stimulating  dis- 
cussions. 


A  working  organization 


The  efficient  pace  achieved  at  the  Women  of 
Unifarm  meeting  is  certainly  commendable.  This  is 
a  working  organization  and  during  the  two-day 
meeting  many  important  resolutions  were  capably 
dispatched. 

Congratulations  to  the  Women  of  Unifarm  on 
another  successful  and  productive  Annual  Meeting. 
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The  ^ee^ 
Industry 


Important  to  economy 

The  beef  industry  in  Canada  is  very  large,  is 
growing,  and  is  extremely  important  to  Canada's 
economy. 

During  1970,  beef  in  Alberta  was  worth  about 
267  million  dollars  to  producers.  Crops  were  worth 
246  million  dollars  and  all  other  livestock  repre- 
sented 172  million  dollars.  Beef  represents  about 
40%  of  the  farm  receipts  in  Alberta. 

Canada  has  approximately  five  million  cows  and 
heifers  and  in  Alberta  there  are  about  2  million  head 
of  breeding  stock.  In  Alberta  there  were  2,710,020 
cattle  marketed  in  1971.  The  number  of  slaughter 
cattle  were  1,040,000  head  or  38%  of  all  market- 
ing. The  number  of  packing  plants  in  Alberta  is 
increasing  and  the  potential  for  increased  slaughter 
is  very  great. 


Less  additives  or  processing 

Beef  has  less  additives  or  processing  than  al- 
most any  other  food  product  on  the  market  today. 
Canada  can  boast  of  having  one  of  the  highest  if 
not  the  highest,  health  standards  in  the  world.  Cat- 
tlemen are  constantly  striving  to  maintain  these 
high  standards,  as  they  fully  realize  that  a  healthful 
product  to  the  consumer  is  very  essential  to  the 
industry. 

Study  to  improve 

The  beef  you  eat  today  has  taken  at  least  two 
years  to  reach  your  table.  Each  year  a  great  deal 
of  study  goes  into  the  evaluation  of  breeds  and 
breeding  programs  to  improve  the  beef  we  eat,  not 
only  for  efficient  production  but  also  for  high  quality 
lean  beef. 

Following  weaning,  the  growing  and  finishing 
stage  is  often  carried  out  in  specialized  feedlots. 
This  can  last  from  8  -  15  months  and  usually  re- 
sults in  the  steer  gaining  from  500  -  700  pounds. 
At  this  time,  it  is  marketed,  slaughtered,  and  mer- 
chandised to  the  consumer. 


Albertan  of  the  Month 


JOHN  THIESSEN 

In  1930,  John  Thiessen's  father  and  mother, 
Jacob  and  Mary  Thiessen,  homesteaded  on  land 
near  the  Coaldale  area.  Jacob  Thiessen  broke  the 
sod,  planted  a  crop  and  started  his  mixed  farm  on 
which  a  small  dairy  was  the  main  enterprise.  Corny 
Thiessen,  the  oldest  son,  who  now  lives  near  Black 
Creek  area,  also  broke  sod  in  this  area.  Today, 
Jacob  and  Mary  Thiessen's  original  home,  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  trees  is  still  in  good  shape 
and  used  by  the  help  on  John  Thiessen's  feed  lot. 

John  Thiessen  started  his  open  lot  feeder  cattle 
operation  on  his  parent's  homestead  with  700  head 
of  cattle.  Today  there  are  approximately  4,000 
cattle  being  fed  on  tne  let  and  each  year  an  aver- 
age of  around  10,000  head  of  cattle  will  pass 
through.  About  10%  of  the  cattle  being  fed  belong 
to  John  Thiessen. 

In  his  travels,  Mr.  Thiessen  has  made  it  a  point 
to  observe  various  types  of  feedlots  and  feed  lot 
techniques.  He  has  found  these  studies  to  be 
worthwhile  and  of  help  to  him  in  his  business. 


COALDALE 


till 

John  and  Lydia  Thiessen  in  the  large  combination 
family  room  and  kitchen  in  their  home. 
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An  aerial  view  of  the 
Thiessen's  open  feed  lot. 


The  original  Jacob  Thiessen  home. 


The  large  and  lovely  home  recently  built  by  John  and 
Lydia  Thiessen. 


Elevator 

Constructed  of  cribbing  material,  Mr.  Thiessen 
has  built  a  60  foot  high  elevator  on  his  land  that 
took  approximately  60,000  board  feet  of  lumber. 
By  utilizing  the  height  of  the  building,  Mr.  Thiessen 
is  able  to  store  20,000  bushels  of  feed.  He  uses 
five  different  types  of  rations  stored  in  nine  separate 
bins.  Feed  is  bought  ready  mixed. 

When  the  elevator  is  completely  filled,  there 
is  adequate  storage  for  the  feed  lot  for  10  days. 
All  wiring  is  in  conduit  in  order  to  cut  the  fire  haz- 
ard to  a  minimum.  In  addition,  no  grinding  is  done 
at  the  elevator. 


The  attractive  flower  displays  outside  the  Thiessen 
house. 

Electronic  Scale 

Mr.  Thiessen  also  has  a  combination  mixer 
and  delivery  wagon  with  an  electronic  scale  to  mea- 
sure off  rations  to  each  pen  of  cattle.  On  an  average, 
the  cattle  in  his  feed  lot  gain  approximately  3  pounds 
per  day. 
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John  Thiessen  explaining  to  John 
Dueck,  the  principle  of  his  elevator's 
elevator. 

W.W.  Cattle  Chute 


A  new  W.W.  Chute  will  soon  be  delivered  to  the 
feed  lot.  The  one  that  is  there  now  is  used  mainly 
for  medication  and  is  12  years  old.  Mr.  Thiessen 
is  pleased  at  how  well  the  chute  has  stood  up 
under  the  strain  of  the  many  cattle  that  have  passed 
through. 

A  very  interesting  innovation  on  the  cattle  chute 
is  an  alley  stop  designed  by  Mr.  Thiessen.  It  has 
a  flap  that  allows  the  animal  to  go  underneath  and 
as  the  animal  passes,  the  alley  stop  flaps  down  and 
prevents  the  animal  from  backing  up. 

Waterers 

Automatic,  electrically  heated  cattle  waterers 
are  used  in  the  pens.  The  board  fences  provide 
adequate  shelter  on  the  lot. 

The  Thiessens 

John  Thiessen  and  his  attractive  wife,  the  form- 
er Lydia  Regier  from  the  Coaldale  area,  live  in  a 
lovely  modern  ranch  style  bungalow  with  their  three 
children,  Clarinda  -  15,  Delbert  ■  13,  and  Derryl  -  5. 


John  Thiessen  going  up  for  an  aerial 
view. 


The  electronic  gauge  which  measures 
off  the  rations  for  the  pens. 


In  the  finished  basement,  one  of  the  rooms  has 
been  fireproofed.  This  is  the  room  that  contains 
the  water  pumping  system  for  the  feedlot  and  house. 
All  piping  and  wiring  is  underground.  In  case  of 
fire,  water  will  still  be  available  so  the  feed  lot 
operation  can  go  on  uninterrupted.  The  water  used 
comes  out  of  a  surface  reservoir  south  of  the  house. 

On  staff,  Mr.  Thiessen  usually  has  5  or  6  men 
to  help  him  operate  his  business. 

John  Thiessen  is  an  unassuming  man  who  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  tell  you  he  is  a  professional  feedlot 
operator,  but  the  competent  way  he  manages  a 
business  that  at  the  best  of  times  is  sensitive  and 
takes  a  lot  of  know-how  certainly  makes  him  a  pro- 
fessional in  his  business. 

In  addition  to  doing  all  his  own  mechanical  re- 
pairs, Mr.  Thiessen  has  made  innovations  such  as 
the  flap  gate  that  have  saved  him  time  and  money. 

His  practical  experience  in  the  care  of  his  ani- 
mals is  extensive  and  has  given  him  enough  exper- 
tise so  that  he  very  rarely  has  to  call  a  veterinarian. 

The  United  Farmer  is  proud  to  salute  John 
Thiessen  as  Albertan  of  the  Month  for  his  viable 
feed  lot  operation,  an  important  part  of  the  Beef 
Industry  in  Alberta. 


Looking  down  into  the  mixer  and 
delivery  wagon. 


At  the  elevator. 


Vic  Willoughby,  Manager  of  F.D.D., 
closely  examining  one  of  John  Thies- 
sen's  innovations,  the  flap  gate. 
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Petroleum  Product  Information 

by  Gerry  McKay,  Marketing  Co-ordinator 


Today's  oils  are  specially  made  to  protect  engines  effectively  against  the  common  enemies  of 
good  performance. 

Heat-Cold 

Heat  thins  all  oils.  So  oil  manufacturers  have  to  make  oils  that  won't  get  too  thin  when  hot. 
This  cuts  down  oil  consumption  and  maintains  effective  lubrication  (and  sealing)  properties.  Cold 
thickens  all  oils  so  those  for  winter  service  must  be  made  light  enough  to  permit  easy  cranking  and 
starting  and  a  prompt  flow  to  bearings  when  engines  are  started  at  low  temperatures. 

Pressure 

Pressure  tends  to  squeeze  out  the  oil  film  between  moving  surfaces.  If  this  is  great  enough  to 
cause  metal  contact,  friction,  wear,  overheating  and  possibly  seizure  will  occur.  By  the  use  of  chem- 
ical additives,  oils  are  made  that  form  films  strong  enough  to  minimize  friction  wear  caused  by  the 
extremely  hard  pressures  on  some  parts  of  modern  engines,  especially  cams,  valve  lifters,  valve 
stem  tips  and  rocker  arms. 

Corrosion 

Approximately  a  gallon  of  water  in  the  form  of  steam  is  made  from  every  gallon  of  gasoline 
burned.  Some  also  comes  from  moist  intake  air.  When  cylinder  walls  are  cold,  some  steam  con- 
denses on  them,  forming  water.  This  mixes  with  other  byproducts  of  combustion  to  make  acids. 
These  cause  corrosive  wear  of  rings,  pistons  and  cylinders,  also  rusting  of  other  parts.  Oil  contain- 
ing suitable  chemical  additives  protects  against  these  troubles  until  the  additives  are  used  up  doing 
their  job. 

Oxidation 

Prolonged,  extreme  high  speed  driving  in  hot  weather  can  raise  oil  temperatures  high  enough 
to  cause  oxygen  in  the  air  to  combine  with  oil  to  form  harmful  deposits  on  engine  parts  and  acids 
which  attack  some  bearing  metals.  To  prevent  this,  oil  manufacturers  blend  well-refined  oils  with 
chemicals  which  help  the  oils  resist  oxidation. 

Contaminants 

Quality  oils  are  made  which  disburse  and  keep  suspended  in  the  oil,  contaminants  which  are 
mainly  by-products  of  incomplete  fuel  combustion.  Thus  they  do  not  separate  to  form  deposits  and 
can  be  gotten  rid  of  by*draining.  Oils  can  handle  a  limited  amount  of  these  contaminants,  so  the 
more  rapidly  these  materials  are  formed,  the  sooner  the  oil  will  require  changing. 

Foaming 

Oil  mixed  with  air  bubbles  loses  ability  to  support  bearing  loads  and  to  be  an  effective  coolent. 
Hence  good  oils  are  made  to  resist  foaming. 

Today's  additives  are  a  must 

Additives  are  used  to  help  oil  to  do  its  basic  job  and  to  assist  oil  in  resisting  the  effects  of 
the  common  "enemies". 

Detergent-Disbursents 

Household  detergent  keeps  dirt  suspended  in  water,  until  both  are  removed  by  draining.  Motor 
oil  detergent-disbursents  disburse  and  suspend  sludge  and  varnish  forming  materials  until  they  too 
can  be  removed  by  draining.  The  faster  these  accumulate,  the  sooner  this  additive  will  be  used  up 
and  then  harmful  deposits  form.  To  prevent  this,  the  oil  must  be  changed. 

"V  I"  Improvers 

When  oil  which  resists  thinning  when  hot  or  thickening  when  cold,  has  a  high  "V  I"  or  "Vis- 
cosity Index".  Chemical  additives  called  "V  I"  Improvers  are  often  used  to  reduce  the  rate  of  oil 
viscosity  change  with  changing  temperatures. 

Pour  Point  Depressants 

To  make  an  oil  that  will  flow  freely  at  low  temperatures,  refiners  either  remove  wax  from  it  or 
manufacture  it  from  crude  oils  which  contain  little  wax.  Pour  point  depressant  additives  are  com- 
monly used  in  winter  oils  to  keep  them  more  fluid  at  low  temperatures. 

Anti-Wear  Additives 

Viscosity  and  natural  friction  reducing  properties  of  mineral  oils  may  be  insufficient  to  sustain 
the  extreme  pressures  encountered  in  modern  engines.  Additives  are  therefore  used  by  refiners  to 
form  lubricating  films  strong  enough  to  carry  the  loads  imposed  on  them. 
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JUSTAMERE 


Chuck  Corah 


After  driving  through  a  fierce  storm  which 
dumped  4  inches  of  snow  on  Saskatchewan,  Chuck 
Corah,  Manager  of  United  Farmers'  Farmstead  De- 
velopment Department  South,  and  Les  Mayfield, 
Sales  Representative,  arrived  in  Lloydminster  with 
their  Maverick  Gooseneck  Trailer.  Loaded  on  the 
trailer  were  almost  eleven  tons  of  portable  corrals 
for  the  Justamere  Farms  Dispersal  Sale. 

At  8:30  a.m.  Chuck  and  Les  started  to  set  up 
the  unique  custom  corrals,  designed  by  Vic  Wil- 
loughby,  Manager  of  F.D.D.,  and  Chuck.  At  4:30 
all  was  in  readiness  for  the  sale. 

The  corrals  featured  25  pens  —  21  on  the 
outside  and  4  in  the  center.  Specifically  designed 
for  easy  sorting  of  cattle,  the  corrals  allowed  an 
easy  access  to  the  sales  ring  and  back. 

The  main  alleyway  ran  through  the  center  of 
the  system  with  alleyways  V4  of  the  way  around 
to  allow  for  a  circle  movement.  In  this  way  the 
cattle  were  able  to  be  moved  simultaneously  from 
one  side  of  the  circle  while  the  other  side  was  being 
filled  up.  At  no  time  did  the  movement  of  cattle 
cause  interference  with  the  sale  in  progress. 

A  world  record  sale  total  for  Polled  Herefords 
was  established  at  the  Justamere  Farms  dispersal 
sale.  The  total  sale  grossed  $1,009,010  with  cattle 
selling  into  6  provinces,  23  states  and  New  Zealand. 

The  508  lots  averaged  $1,980  with  the  45  bulls 
in  the  sale  bringing  an  average  price  of  $4,336  and 
the  463  female  lots  an  average  of  $1,758. 

Never  before  in  Polled  Hereford  history  has  this 
sale  figure  been  reached  and  seldom  has  it  been 
equalled  by  any  other  breed. 


The  sale  total  was  not  the  only  record  estab- 
lished as  a  two  year  old  bull,  Justamere  Spectacular 
800B,  sold  for  $55,000.  The  bull  was  bought  by 
Andre  Gagne,  Asbestos,  Quebec.  Mr.  Gagne,  rela- 
tively new  to  the  Polled  Hereford  business,  plans 
to  build  one  of  the  top  herds  with  this  great  bull 
and  a  select  group  of  females  he  recently  purchased. 

Hockey  star,  Bobby  Hull  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
was  part  of  the  large  crowd  at  the  sale,  and  bought 
Roundup  Domino's  Idol  751,  7  year  old  daughter 
of  Roundup  Domino  3L  for  $2,600. 


Les  Mayfield 


The  owners  of  Justamere  Farms,  Johnathan  and 
Lyal  Fox,  received  many  compliments  for  the  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  the  sale  was  conducted.  The 
final  planning  and  forethought  which  had  gone  into 
the  sale  arrangements  and  the  outstanding  presen- 
tation by  the  Justamere  staff  was  obvious  on  sale 
day. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  outstanding  sale 
must  go  to  U.F.A.'s  portable  corral  system,  and  to 
Chuck  Corah,  for  the  way  the  large  number  of  cattle 
at  the  record  Justamere  sale  were  handled. 

Chuck  has  been  involved  with  the  W.W.  cattle 
handling  line  carried  by  U.F.A.  since  he  joined  the 
company.  On  planning  a  sale  he  has  many  factors 
to  consider  —  the  permanent  facilities  available, 
how  the  cattle  are  to  be  sold  (in  single  or  multiple 
lots),  the  consideration  of  seating  arrangements  for 
buyers  and  spectators. 

From  this  information,  a  drawing  is  made  and 
a  material  list  prepared  of  the  panels,  gates,  and 
posts  required.  An  estimate  is  then  given  for  rental 
of  the  corral  system,  transportation  and  labor  costs. 
Chuck's  fame  is  becoming  national  as  the  flexible 
corral  systems  are  becoming  increasingly  popular. 
Anyone  interested  in  renting  a  system  is  urged  to 
book  early. 

The  beef  master  chutes  have  a  clear  front  exit 
and  are  designed  with  stanchion  headgates  to  eli- 
minate any  possibility  of  an  animal  being  choked. 
Adjustable  squeeze  sides  hold  the  animal  and  are 
also  designed  to  cradle  them.  The  primary  objective 
of  this  system  is  to  remove  the  stress  and  strain 
involved  in  handling  cattle.  Crowding  alleys  sort 
animals  into  a  single  file  coming  towards  the 
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Circular  Corral  System  for  Justamere  Farms  Sale. 


chute  and  they  are  then  held  in  position  by  auto- 
matic closing  alley  stops.  The  crowding  alley  is 
adjustable  in  width  for  various  sizes  of  animals 
and  is  set  up  in  the  form  of  a  curve  to  block  the 
animal's  view  of  what  is  ahead.  In  this  way  it  gives 
the  impression  of  'escaping'  to  the  animal. 

A  great  variety  of  panels,  gates  and  posts  are 
manufactured  to  provide  holding  and  sorting  facili- 
ties and  the  system  can  be  adapted  to  the  specific 
needs  of  the  individual  user.  Made  from  light  gauge 
high  tensile  steel  tubing,  units  are  strong  enough 


to  stand  abuse  by  animal  and  man,  as  well  as 
being  light  in  weight  for  easy  transportation  and 
labor  in  handling.  Many  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
shared  portable  corral  systems  for  branding  and 
animal  health  programs  and  corral  facilities  for 
lease  pastures,  etc. 

An  increasing  number  of  progressive  ranchers 
in  Alberta  are  finding  an  economic  use  for  the  sys- 
tem and  the  list  is  unlimited  as  to  the  various  needs 
to  which  the  W.W.  portable  corral  systems  can  be 
adapted. 


Justamere  Spectacular  800 B  sold  for 
$55,000,  a  record  for  Canadian  Here- 
fords,  to  Andre  Gagne,  Asbestos,  Que. 
Standing  (from  left)  are  Lyal  Fox,  David 
Fontaine,  Jonathan  Fox,  Mrs.  Andre 
Gagne,  Andre  Gagne  and  Herb  Strand 
quist. 

(Photo  by  Browarny) 


Personal  Growth  Opportunity 

Over  1 ,200  people  are  expected  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  1972-73  Rural  De- 
velopment Studies  Program.  This  personal 
growth  opportunity  is  offered  by  the  Rural 
Education  and  Development  Association  to 
any  rural  person  or  small  group  in  any  cen- 
ter in  Alberta.  REDA  is  an  Alberta  educa- 
tional association  sponsored  by  Unifarm  and 
co-operating  organizations. 

Participants  in  the  program  will  receive 
one  of  four  up-to-date  information  packages 
on  trends  facing  small  towns,  ranches,  and 
farms.  Developing  or  Killing  Rural  Com- 
munities and  Agricultural  Issues  are  two 
popular  community-oriented  series.  Other 
participants  may  enroll  in  series  on  Man- 
aging Change  in  Agriculture  or  Building 
People  Power. 

This  winter  program  is  assisted  by  a 
grant  from  the  Alberta  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. For  this  reason  there  is  no  charge 
to  those  who  enroll.  REDA  offers  this  pro- 
gram using  written  and  audio  materials  for 
groups  and  conferences  that  are  organized 
throughout  the  December  to  March  period. 
A  brochure  explaining  the  program  may  be 
obtained  by  contacting  the  local  district  ag- 
riculturist, district  home  economist,  UCG, 
UFA,  or  Alberta  Wheat  Pool.  Registration 
closes  January  30,  1973. 

The  Developing  Rural  Communities 
Series  analyzes  problems  raised  by  600  peo- 
ple in  summer  meetings  organized  by  REDA. 
The  attracting  of  youth  to  rural  Alberta  — 
policies  that  hinder  small  towns  —  small 
businessmen  and  their  services  —  are  ex- 
amples of  some  of  the  topics  discussed.  The 
series  also  includes  information  on  day  care 
and  library  resources  in  rural  Alberta. 

Subjects,  while  normally  in  written 
form,  may  be  supplemented  by  audio-tapes. 
A  list  of  added  informational  resources  will 
supplement  each  written  subject. 

Conferences  on  rural  development  is- 
sues (open  to  everyone  enrolled)  will  be 
planned  for  March  and  April  if  requested. 


PERSONAL  GROWTH 

OPPORTUNITY 


Application  brochures  may  be  obtained 
from  Information  Services  Division,  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta,  1119-1  St.  S.E.,  Cal- 
gary, Alberta    T2H  2H6. 
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